MIDDLEMAN CR

This, I think, explains the rather painful impression
which is made by Middlemarch.   It is prompted by a
sympathy for the enthusiast, but turns out to be
virtually a satire upon the modern world.    The lofty
nature   is   to   be  exhibited   struggling  against the
circumambient element of crass stupidity and stolid
selfishness.    But that element comes to represent the
dominant and overpowering force.    Belief is in so
chaotic a state that the idealist is likely to go astray
after   false  lights.     Intellectual   ambition  mistakes
pedantry for true learning; religious aspiration tempts
acquiescence in cant and superstition;  the desire to
carry your  creed into  practice   makes  compromise
necessary, and compromise passes imperceptibly into
surrender.    One is tempted to ask whether this does
not exaggerate one aspect of the human tragicomedy.
The unity, to return to our "parable," is to be the
light carried by the observer in search of an idealist.
In Mlddlemarch the light shows the aspirations of the
serious actors, and measures their excellence by their
capacity for such a motive.    The test so suggested
seems to give a rather one-sided view of the world.
The perfect novelist, if such a being existed, looking
upon human nature from a thoroughly impartial and
scientific point of view, would agree that such aspira-
tions are rare and obviously impossible for the great
mass of mankind.   People, indisputably, are "mostly
fools," and care very little for theories of life and
conduct.    But, therefore, it is idle to quarrel with the
inevitable or to be disappointed at its results; and,
moreover, it is easy to attach too much importance to
this particular impulse.   The world, somehow or other,
worries along by means of very commonplace affections